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Introspection. J. Laird. Mind, N.S., No. 112, pp. 385-406. 

The validity of introspection, fundamental to both introspective and inter- 
pretative methods in psychology, is at present widely challenged, comparative 
psychologists especially considering the new method of studying behavior 
more scientific and more productive of practical results. Introspectionists, 
however, assert that psychology must of necessity employ different methods 
from the other sciences, since its object is only open to observation by one 
mind. If the measurable manifestations of mental experiences are not identical 
with the experiences themselves, then introspection has its own field; but if 
they are, then its methods are of equal worth to those of the behaviorists. 
What then is introspection, and how trustworthy its tidings? The thesis is 
that it is a kind of cognition and observation implying direct acquaintance 
with the object. Cognition implies direct apprehension, and that the appre- 
hended fact is different from the process. Introspection is therefore a land 
of inspection, similar to sensory observation; and it is first objected that there 
is no such similarity in point of direct apprehension. This may be argued on 
the ground that in introspection observer and observed are one. But this is 
only true in that the mind in either case is the same; in introspection there is a 
temporal difference, and in the case of feelings and conations these obviously 
differ from the cognitive act of introspecting them, while in the case of cog- 
nition we may also hold the two cognitive acts to be different, without sup- 
posing the improbable theory that simultaneous introspection is impossible. 
A second argument in respect of this first objection is based upon the impli- 
cation of an infinite regress in the introspection of the introspection, and so on; 
but no such regress seems to be logically required. Nor is a third argument , 
that mental processes are 'enjoyments' which cannot be contemplated, true 
to facts, for such 'enjoyments' could not even be contemplated in memory. 
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The first objection may still take the form of simple denial of acquaintance 
with introspected mental process, but what else than cognition can introspec- 
tion be? Conscious processes may be just what they feel like, and though 
there may be some error in attending to them, there is no other road to the 
truth regarding them, nor does it seem probable that this attention differs from 
any other. The process may be fallible, but then acquaintance no more 
presupposes likeness of the knowing and the known in the case of introspection 
than in that of any other form of cognition. But a second objection to intro- 
spection as a kind of cognition stresses this fallibility, maintaining that to 
regard the subject as an object transforms its character. This may be argued 
on several grounds, such as that knowledge is essentially representative, which 
is not wholly the case, or (substantially Ferrier's theory) that the subject can- 
not be isolated as an object, which is neither necessary nor always possible. 
The subject, in so far as known, is therefore just the subject itself. Knowledge 
does not transform objects in the case of introspection any more than in the 
case of cognition of other things, though there may be senses in which the 
object, as apprehended by an omniscient knower, or as possessed of some abid- 
ing quality not directly known at any time, is different from the object as we 
know it. A third objection is connected with the New Realism, and holds 
that consciousness is not a distinctive entity. Introspection may still be 
possible, though superfluous, and less satisfactory than objective methods. 
This argument would need to identify consciousness and the objects of con- 
sciousness, and maintain that beyond mere being the constituents of con- 
sciousness possess no common quality. This, however, is untrue, for their 
appearance in consciousness is different from their existence or subsistence, as 
the fact of error indicates, and implies also a distinction from that to which 
they appear. Appearance and apprehension are unique facts, and the cog- 
nitive process of apprehension is the subject itself, which is the only proper 
object of introspection. But it may still be objected that non-introspective 
methods might give better results. A body, as the seat of responsive behavior, 
may be the entity which apprehends, while introspection gives only a prelimi- 
nary indication of the character of the introspected process, or may be wholly 
blind to certain demonstrable facts of consciousness. Yet if we grant that the 
objects of perception are selected in accordance with the requirements of 
conation, and even that all conation can be reduced to bodily response, and 
this analysis be extended to the whole range of knowledge, even so cognition 
and response are not identical. In fact, this argument would rather prove 
that cognition is a unique accompaniment of a certain type of response, and 
the possibility of introspection still remains. James's reduction of all mental 
processes to bodily adjustments is contrary to our direct experience, and while 
psychology does not require the extreme support of metaphysical dualism, 
still the primary object is the mind itself, which cannot be reduced to a likeness 
to physical objects. It may be true that introspection gives no more than a 
surface glimpse of the mind, neglecting the genesis and structure of mental 
processes, and that it is inattentive to the fringe of consciousness; but only an 
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appeal to consciousness can determine whether consciousness accompanies or 
accompanied any nervous process, and introspection is the only means of 
direct aquaintance with our own minds. 

R. B. Cooke. 

Democracy and the Logic of Goodness. J. W. Scott. Int. J. E., XXX, 1, 

pp. 68-82. 

Whatever democracy may be taken to mean, it is important that we should 
attain a true notion as to what constitute the good things of communal life 
and how they should be distributed. The War illustrated the erroneous 
evaluations of modern civilization, and we should inquire where the error lay. 
Modern civilization has been fostering self-consciousness indiscriminately — 
witness the vast variety of material goods and possessions that are required 
and produced by the industrial nations of to-day. These mirror the soul, 
evoke and satisfy desires, and are the means and instruments of self-conscious- 
ness. Similarly, the fine arts and literature have been extensively exploited, 
and are a revelation of the mind to. itself; and education, ramifying into count- 
less 'ologies' and 'isms' and crowned by the various branches of psychology, 
contributes to promote the same self-consciousness, and to stimulate the 
powers, needs, and interests of the mind. In short, to elicit abundance and 
variety of life and sensitiveness at as many points as possible has been our 
notion of the good. But this good cannot properly be shared in true democra- 
cies because it does not last; and it does not last because the goods are not 
appreciated as achievements of our own. We do not feel the logic of their 
realization, though could we do so, they would be possessions both valuable 
and permanent. To-day, however, as in ancient Athens, we restlessly pursue 
new avenues of achievement and merely play with our potentialities; and it is 
only from feeling a religious sanction behind moral duty — by no means incom- 
patible with democracy — that salvation for the modern world can come. 

R. B. Cooke. 

Education for Citizenship. David Snedden. Int. J. E., XXX, r, pp. 1-15. 
The spread of democracy and the increasing complexity of the social order 
have largely rendered antiquated the old training for citizenship by the mach- 
inery of social control and authority. Our public school system and oppor- 
tunities for vocational education are steps toward a more purposeful education 
for citizenship, but more definite programs of civic training are needed. 
All will agree that the good citizen should be trained to a willing conformity, 
but also to initiative, and when necessary to rebellion. But deliberate limi- 
tations of social activities to certain small circles do not necessarily argue a 
culpable indifference, for the six million inhabitants of New York indisputably 
manage social affairs with considerable efficiency. Civic duties, however, are 
continuously increasing in complexity; and, as a first problem, the examination 
of contemporary social groups with respect to civic motives and intelligence, 
avoiding mere impressionism, is imperative. The second problem is educa- 
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tional. Here training of judgment in the employment of specialists is prin- 
cipally indicated. A ballot is not so much the individual's evaluation of a 
policy as it is the collective selection of specialists (or of directors who will most 
wisely select the experts) by the employers of public service. In such training 
"will be found some of the keys to education for citizenship in the future." 

R. B. Cooke. 

Les Facteurs kantiens de la Philosophic allemande du commencement du XIXe 
Steele. V. Delbos. Rev. de Met., XXVI, 5, pp. 569-593. 
This article, the first of a series, deals with Kant's relation to metaphysics 
and with the problem of the thing-in-itself. It appears from a study of the 
history of thought that German nineteenth century philosophy is based on 
Kant. Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer, Herbart, to 
mention the great names only, continued the tasks laid out by him. It is 
frequently claimed that Kant denied the legitimacy of metaphysics. This 
should be reconstrued, however, to the effect that he denied the efficacy of a 
certain sort of metaphysics to set another in its place. There are in Kant's 
thought three periods. First, as an adherent of the Wolffian metaphysics 
until 1760, he reveals an unbounded faith in reason. Second, as a skeptic in 
metaphysical matters, from 1760 to 1770, he insists on the limits of reason. 
Finally, as a critical rationalist, beginning with 1770, he sees both the powers 
and limits of reason. 

German speculation at the close of the eighteenth century began to center 
its attention upon the Kantian philosophy. One thing that attracted an 
especial amount of criticism and attempted interpretation was the notion of 
the thing-in-itself. Jacobi, Reinhold, Schulze, Mai'mon, Beck, and Fichte 
all attempted to explain Kant's conception of the thing-in-itself, and each in 
a different way. What Kant exactly meant by this notion will be examined 
in a later article, but this much is sure: he undoubtedly affirmed the existence 
of things-in-themselves as causes of phenomena. 

Israel Chasm an. 

Is the Design Argument Dead? W. H. Johnson. Har. Theo. Rev., XII, 3, 

PP- 315-328. 

The two influences most hostile to the design argument in modern times 
have been the Kantian philosophy and the Darwinian theory. As Max 
M filler put it the essence of Kantianism is: "That without which experience 
is impossible cannot be the result of experience, though it must never be 
applied beyond the limits of possible experience." But Kant himself trans- 
cended 'experience' when he asserted the existence of things-in-themselves. 
Again, every day we transcend experience by inferring intelligence and purpose 
behind the actions of our fellowmen. Why can we not likewise follow the 
natural bent of reason and explain the order and harmony of the universe 
by referring them to an intelligent author? As for Darwinism and Design let 
us consider the following: (1) Natural selection and its critics. Darwinism 
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does not eliminate the teleological factor from the explanation of life because: 
(a) a complicated mechanism itself implies an intelligence in the arrangement 
of its parts; (b) an increasing number of biologists, while accepting evolution, 
reject the Darwinian explanation. (2) The fitness of the environment. 
Professor Henderson establishes teleology in the inorganic world and then 
shows how cosmic and biological evolution are one. Mr. Balfour extends 
teleology upward into the realms of aesthetics, ethics, and science. Thus 
the design argument has brought within its sweep all the periods of natural 
history. (3) Bergson tries to escape from an explanation of the development 
of conscious life in terms of either mechanism, chance, or purpose. He 
thinks he finds a via media between finalism and chance, but his explanation 
is not satisfactory because he fails to answer the many questions as to the 
origin and nature of the vital force. 

De Forest E. Fox. 

Some Psychological Aspects of the Belief in Immortality. J. B. Pratt. Har. 

Theo. Rev., XII, 3, pp. 294-314. 

Mr. Pratt raises the question why people believe or fail to believe in immor- 
tality, and then discusses four main sources of the belief. (1) Primitive cred- 
ulity, authority, and habit. With nearly all who are brought up in religious 
surroundings belief in a life after death begins as a matter of authority or 
primitive credulity, and nourished by the environment, this belief becomes a 
strong habit. (2) Reason gives less strength to the belief than the other 
sources. The moral and Platonic arguments, however, are well known. 
(3) Feeling, in most cases based on a direct apprehension of the essential worth 
of the self. This goes back to the instinct of self-preservation. The indi- 
vidual is conscious of purposes and powers too great to be exhausted here 
and feels that his own nature is such that the death of the body is irrelevant to 
its life. (4) Will, the main source. Its most familiar form is an instinctive 
love of life. A future life is also desired that it may give meaning and sig- 
nificance to this life. In modern times the main psychological influences 
operating to diminish the belief in a future life may be traced to the growth 
of science. Statistics show that students of certain sciences are likely not to 
entertain a belief in a future life. But there are strong pragmatic reasons on 
account of which faith in immortality should still persist. 

De Forest E. Fox. 

The Theological Trend of Pragmatism. A. Eustace Haydon. Am. Jour. 

Theol., XXIII, 4, pp. 401-416. 

The significance of pragmatism for religion lies in its spirit of social democ- 
racy and its use of modern science to assist the creative intelligence in pro- 
jecting and realizing ideal ends for human progress. The conception of God 
as the embodiment of the meaning and value of the environing cosmic forces 
varies with the social mind, though religious needs remain; and for a world 
which has lost its conception of an autocratic transcendent God, and hesitates 
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to accept mechanism or absolutism, pragmatic pluralism offers an acceptable 
creed. The pragmatism of James and Schiller recognizes the human need 
for a cosmic companion in the struggle for complete life, but appreciating the 
logical and ethical difficulties involved in the conception of an all-powerful, 
infinite, and good God, postulates the existence of a finite God; a striving, 
purposive, developing personality, not indifferent to human values, but de- 
pendent upon human cooperation in the struggle against evil. The functional 
psychologists, unconcerned with the individual need for a companion God, 
find in the genesis and function of the idea of God its worth as the embodiment 
of the highest values attained in the development of the human social con- 
sciousness. But the instrumental pragmatists reject altogether all theistic 
props. The religious question for them is that of the relation of the universe 
to our moral ends; and since reality is in the making and dependent upon 
man's will for shaping, religion remains as loyal endeavor to eradicate the 
wrong and secure the good. The guaranty of ultimate triumph is not an 
unknown Providence, but the newly realized capacity of the human spirit to 
make an ideal order. Unfortunately pragmatists have not yet felt the call 
to become prophets of religion and make explicit this much needed gospel of 
creative idealism. 

Glenn R. Morrow. 

Sense-Knowledge (I). James Ward. Mind, N.S., No. in, pp. 257-274. 

We are to deal here with the knowledge given by objective continuity and 
expressed in propositions. The simplest propositions concerning what is 
sensibly apprehended are such as, for example, 'it gets dark.' This is an 
existential proposition. Between such propositions and relational propositions 
there is a radical distinction as Hume and especially Kant have made evident. 
An existential proposition is not predicative but merely implies bare awareness 
of a present 'matter-of-fact,' whereas a relational proposition states that 
A — which is given — may be characterized as B. The essential difference 
between the two is that, in sense-knowledge, we merely receive what the object 
'presents,' while in thought-knowledge the object gives rise to subjective 
activity, an activity which creates what is determined by but not found among 
the given. The existential proposition becomes impersonal on becoming 
definite — that is, when, for example, ' it is ' becomes ' it rains.' The impersonal 
proposition asserts objective change and the 'it' merely represents the 'presen- 
tational continuum' beyond the change. From the impersonal proposition, 
lacking a subject but positing a continuum we advance to the demonstrative 
proposition which indicates a definite subject. These propositions are an 
advance over the impersonal for they have a differentiated subject. The 
demonstrative propositions may have either an adjective or a substantive 
predicate. The adjective demonstratives are the earlier ones whereas the 
substantive demonstratives are followed by the categorical propositions of 
logic. We must here examine the material of our perceptual experience, for 
some psychologists have considered it merely a disconnected manifold. But 
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experience is a continuous process and a process in which there is interaction of 
subject and object. Only as the subject assimilates and integrates the earlier 
differentiations of his environment does his experience advance. Sense data, 
then, are really 'knowledges.' Again, sense data have characteristics and 
this is further evidence of their being objects of knowledge and not merely 
pure matter. Even among Kant's schematized categories there are sensory 
categories. 

Majorie S. Harris. 



